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written at sea, to Dr. Franklin, at Philadelphia. But
when Franklin's answer came, it showed him wholly
adverse to a reconciliation, expressing, in strong terras,
his resentment of the "atrocious injuries" which, as he
said, America had suffered from " your uninformed and
" proud nation." Lord Howe's next step was to send a
flag of truce, with another letter, to Washington. But
here a preliminary point of form arose. Lord Howe, as
holding the King's commission, could not readily ac-
knowledge any rank or title not derived from His Majesty.
He had, therefore, directed his letter to " George Wash-
" ington, Esq." On the other hand, Washington, feeling
that, in his circumstances, to yield a punctilio would be
to sacrifice a principle, declined to receive or open any
letter not addressed to him as General. Thus, at the very
outset, this negotiation was cut short.

In the lofty tone which he here adopted, Washington
was not swayed by any overweening notion of his strength.
His troops had dwindled to 17,000 men, of whom above
3000 were sick, and as many detached on posts; so that
around him at New York there were only 10,000 fit for
duty. In one of his letters to the Congress we find him
state the heavy disadvantages under which he should
labour in case of an immediate attack from the English
army. But in that case, he adds, " so far as I can judge,
" from the professions and apparent dispositions of my

" troops, I shall have their support.....And though

" the appeal may not terminate so happily as I could wish,
" yet the enemy will not succeed in their views without
u considerable loss. Any advantage they may gain I
" trust will cost them dear/' * In that passage surely we
see displayed a hero's mind; calmly foreseeing defeat as
certain, yet as calmly resolved to abide it in the path of
duty, and to contest it as long as possible.

This letter bears date the 8th of August. Not many
days afterwards the American army was reinforced by
two regiments from Pennsylvania, and by large bodies of
New England and New York Militia, which increased it
to 27,000 men. Of these, however, nearly one fourth

* This passage is cited in Marshall's Life (vol. ii p. 393.), though
omitted in Sparks's collection.